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origin have been a purificatory ceremony, designed to rid
the foe of some uncanny powers before dismissing him to
his home. For apparently the ceremony was only observed
with prisoners who were about to be released ;l had it been
a mere mark of ignominy, there seems to be no reason
why it should not have been inflicted also on men who
were doomed to die. This conjectural explanation of the
ceremony is confirmed by the tradition that the Roman
Horatius was similarly obliged by his fellow-countrymen to
pass under a yoke as a form of purification for the murder
of his sister. The yoke by passing under which he cleansed
himself from his sister's blood was still to be seen in Rome
when Livy was writing his history under the emperor
Augustus. It was an ancient wooden beam spanning a
narrow lane in an old quarter of the city, the two ends of
the beam being built into the masonry of the walls on
either side ; it went by the name of the Sister's Beam, and
whenever the wood decayed and threatened to fall, the
venerable monument, which carried back the thoughts of
passers-by to the kingly age of Rome, was repaired at the
public expense.2 If our interpretation of these customs is
right, it was the ghost of his murdered sister whom the
Roman hero gave the slip to by passing under the yoke ;
and It may have been the angry ghosts of slaughtered

1  Livy   iii.    28,   ix.    6,   x.    36;

Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit.
Roman, iii. 22. 7. The so-called yoke
in this case consisted of two spears or
two beams set upright in the ground,
with a third spear or beam laid trans-
versely across them. See Livy iii. 28 ;
Dionysius Halicarnasensis, I.e.

2  Livy i.  26 :   " Itaque^  ut caedes
manifesto, aliquo tamen piaeulo hieretur^
imperatum patri,  ut filium  expiaret
pecunia publica.    fs quibusdam piacul-
aribus sacrificiis factis^   quas  dtinde
g&nti Horatiae tradita sunt^ transmisso
per mam tigillo capite adoperto velut
sub jugum misit jiwenem.     Id hodie
quoque publice semper refectum manet /
sororium tigilhtm "vacant;^ Festus, s.v.
"Sororium Tigillum," pp.  297, 307,
ed.   C.   0.   Muller   (Leipsic,   1839);
Dionysius  Halicarnasensis,   Antiquit,

Roman, iii. 22. The position of the
beam is described exactly by the last
of these writers, who had evidently
seen it. According to Festus, the
yoke under which Horatius passed was
composed of three beams, two uprights,
and a cross-piece. The similarity of
the ceremony to that which was ex-
acted from conquered foes is noted by
Dionysius Halicarnasensis as well as
by Livy. The tradition of the purifica-
tion has been rightly explained by
Dr. W. H. Roscher with reference to
the custom of passing through cleft
trees, holed stones, and so on. See
W. H. Roscher, Ausfukrlickes Lexikon
der griech. und rom. Mythologie^ ii.
(Leipsic, 1890-1897) col. 21, Com-
pare G, Wissowa, Religion und Kultus
der Rbmer2 (Munich, 1912), p. 104.